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THE INTEREST OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN 
INFORMATIONAL READING SELECTIONS 



WILLIS L. UHL 
University of Wisconsin 



The interest of teachers and pupils in certain types of informa- 
tional reading selections has been attested in an investigation 
conducted by the writer. Ample evidence has been found, how- 
ever, of their pronounced lack of interest in certain other forms of 
informational reading selections. The purposes of this article are 
(i) to call attention to pupils' keen interest in informational 
selections which are written by experts especially for school use; 
(2) to show that teachers are in agreement with pupils in this 
matter; and (3) to suggest guiding principles for selecting interest- 
ing informational reading matter for the junior high school. 

A set of informational selections published by the United 
States Bureau of Education under the title, Lessons in Community 
and National Life, 1 was presented to eighty-two pupils of the 
intermediate school of Evanston, Illinois. These pupils were 
asked to read the selections silently and, without class discussion, 
to report in writing whether or not they liked them, giving the 
reasons for their judgments. Forty-two of the pupils were in 
Grade VII and forty in Grade VIII. They represent a variety 
of population groups, including white and colored, native and 
foreign-born, and professional and unskilled workers. As there 
was no observable difference between the reactions of the pupils 
of the two grades, their responses will be treated together. 
Teachers' judgments on the same selections were obtained by 
means of a questionnaire sent to fifty-nine teachers who had used 
them in their schools. The teachers who responded are located in 
fifteen cities of ten states and the Canal Zone. 

1 Prepared under the direction of Charles H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall. The 
selections used are "Before Coins Were Made" by Katherine McLaughlin, "The 
Minting of Coins" and "Paper Money" by Ruth Reticker, and "Money in the 
Community and the Home" by Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 
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TABLE I 

Responses of Pupils to Informational Literature Written Especially for 

Their Use 



Selection 



Number of 
Judgments 



Percentage 
of Favorable 
Judgments 



Comments and Their Frequency 



'Before Coins 
Were Made".. 



82 



"The Minting of 
Coins" 



82 



'Paper Money". . 



82 



"Money in the 
Community 
and the Home" 



82 



96 



99 



94 



Various media of exchange, 37 

History, 24 

Evolution of modern money, 23 

Indian trade, 20 

Barter, 20 

Need for use of metal as medium, 15 

Trading in Virginia, 11 

Ants taking gold out of ground, 6 

Well told, 6 

Early use of iron for money, 4 

Chinese making hoes, 1 

Use of scalps by Indians, 1 

How money is made, 48 

Stamping the coins, 38 

Weighing the coins, 23 

Making over coins, 20 

Getting designs, 19 

History, 18 

Ancient methods of computation, 17 

Well told, 2 

Uninteresting, 2 

Too mature, 1 

The engraving process, 36 

How paper money is made, 33 

The kind of paper used, 21 

How counterfeiting is avoided, 21 

How paper money is made over, 20 

Economy in having paper money, 15 

Getting rid of old bills, 13 

History, 13 

Redeeming old bills, 6 

United States the first to use paper money, 3 

Guarding the vaults, 1 

Counting the money, 1 

Too mature, 1 

Use at home of money from taxes, 26 

National and local expenses, 24 

The process of taxation, 20 

Interesting information about taxes, 19 

The family budget, 18 

Assessments, 13 

War-time use of money, 7 

Well told, 2 

Uninteresting, 2 

Tired hearing of taxes, 2 

Not so well told as the others, 1 
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Table I shows the character of the responses of the pupils to 
the selections. There are several significant features of these 
responses. In the first place, the pupils are almost unanimous in 
showing interest in this material when it is presented to them 
without class discussion or study. In the second place, the reasons 
given for the interest in these selections are specific and unequivo- 
cal. Many pupils referred to more than one interesting feature 
in each selection. The references call attention to pupils' interests 
in not only the picturesque details, as the use of scalps by Indians, 
but also various historical facts — the need for metal as a medium 
of exchange, ancient methods of computation, and the system of 
present-day taxation. 

The virility and fulness of pupils' comments on these selec- 
tions are made clearer by contrasting with them the scant com- 
ments made under the same conditions on traditional literary 
selections. The following quotations comprise the entire com- 
ments made by three pupils on representative selections, except 
in the case of C. D.'s comments on "Money in the Community and 
the Home." 

C. F. — "What Constitutes a State." "Dislike. Because it 
is not a poem for a boy. Uninteresting." 

Abou Ben Adhem. "Dislike. Because it is not exciting, or sad, 
or glad, and has too much talking, not many rhyming sentences." 

Gettysburg Address. "Like. Because it is by A. Lincoln; it's 
patriotic." 

"Before Coins Were Made." "Like because it tells what people 
did in ancient times concerning money. How the iron hoes were 
used in China. About the ants and the gold they took out of the 
ground. What the traders used and what the Indians used for 
money. How the people in Virginia used tobacco for money." 

B. D— "What Constitutes a State." "Like. Because it is 
so well expressed and you can learn something from the selection." 

Paul Revere' s Ride. "Like. Because of the patriotism shown 
and the continuous rhythm shown throughout the selection." 

"Marco Bozzaris." "Like. Because it is so vividly pictured 
and very natural." 
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"Paper Money." "Like. Because I have found the value of 
paper money and the way and means of making it and practically 
remaking it." 

C. D. — "Marco Bozzaris." "Like. I like this because it is 
a war story and is exciting." 

"Christmas at the Cratchits.'" "Like. I like this because it 
seems so much like a true story." 

After writing more than a page on the community-life series, 
C. D. closes by saying that she likes the selections because they 
tell "all about the making of money, history of money, how they 
traded goods of different sorts instead of using money, designing 
of money, how government taxes and collects taxes, national, 
county, state and public expenses. This [the history of money] 
is all very interesting." 

These comments show that pupils are interested not only in 
such standard favorites as Paul Revere' s Ride, "Marco Bozzaris," 
and "Christmas at the Cratchits'," but also in selections written 
for the express purpose of imparting information. The character 
of the comments indicates that pupils are better able to express 
their reasons for interest in informational selections than in literary 
selections. Although this does not prove that pupils have a pref- 
erence for selections which are chiefly informational, it does show 
that teachers err when they select reading material on the assump- 
tion that the study of factual matter is incompatible with the 
maintenance of interest. 

A still more striking contrast between comments of pupils is 
obtained by comparing the comments on "Money in the Com- 
munity and the Home" with those on Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 
This address is commonly taught in schools, and its use may be 
defended on many grounds. So far as pupils' interests in it are 
concerned, however, their comments indicate that, even after the 
study of it in class, this selection is difficult material. The following 
comments are selected at random from pupils' statements, both sets 
being obtained in the same manner; those on the Gettysburg 
Address are given in full; those on "Money in the Community 
and the Home," in part only. The comments of seven 
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pupils on "Money in the Community and the Home" are as 
follows: 

Tells where the public money goes. 

Tells how money is collected through taxation. 

Shows how money should be spent and that so much should be allowed 
for each thing. 

It teaches the child how to save by making budgets. 

It tells the actual cost of things that I didn't know cost so much. 

My family is interested in government doings. 

It shows what carelessness and money-wasting will do; therefore, we should 
save our money. 

The same pupils wrote as follows about the Gettysburg Address: 

I like it because it was written by a good man and tells us a great many 
things in a few words. 

Like because it gives glory and brings out the point. 

Because it was written by one of the greatest men the United States 
ever had. 

Patriotic — spoken by a great man. 

I like it because it is from the mouth of Abraham Lincoln. 

Like. Because about a great battle and because it is about Lincoln. 

Because Lincoln spoke it, and because he spoke it with a lot of meaning. 

The comments on "Money in the Community and the Home" 
indicate that this selection is interesting because of its factual 
content, while the comments on the Gettysburg Address indicate 
that interest in it lies chiefly in its authorship. Here, as in the 
case of selections previously referred to, the purpose is not to 
discredit the address but instead to show that pupils' interests in 
selections written expressly to impart information are keen, and 
that they are based on tangible values. While this address may 
be used to cultivate desirable civic or patriotic attitudes, the 
informational selection is shown to have value as an aid in giving 
a factual and readily understood basis for correct civic attitudes. 

Table II shows the ratings given by seventh- and eighth-grade 
teachers to the four selections judged by the pupils. The responses 
show that the teachers are as nearly unanimous as the pupils in 
their favorable rating of the selections. So high a rating by 
teachers can be obtained for only a very few of the selections in 
current use. 
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The teachers supplemented their ratings by stating the desirable 
features of these selections. The following are fair samples of their 
statements : 

Information excellent for teachers as well as for pupils. 
Content good but diction too difficult for the material to be satisfactorily 
used by pupils of sixth and seventh grades. 

Material good but too difficult for seventh grade. 
Interesting and practical. 

Material not found elsewhere is here well written. 
Good supplement to American history. 

The tone of these comments as well as of those of teachers in 
the lower grades indicates that these selections are better adapted 
for use in the later than in the earlier grades. 

TABLE II 

Percentage Distribution of Ratings of Seventh- 
and Eighth-Grade Teachers on Selections 
from the "Lessons in Community and National 
Life." 

Degree of Success G ™f e ^rade 

Superior 62 65 

Good 35 35 

Poor 3 o 

Complete failure o o 

In connection with a more extended investigation 1 of the content 
of the reading course, the writer has reported the judgments of 
several thousand teachers upon the reading matter in current use. 
Among these judgments are many which are based upon informa- 
tional selections. The utter lack of success of these traditional 
informational selections is their outstanding characteristic. As 
Table III shows for some of the most unfortunate passages, nearly 
all are rated as failures by every teacher who mentioned them. 
Indeed, of all the selections rated by teachers as undesirable, these 
selections are in greatest disfavor. Their lack of success is usually 
attributed to overmaturity of content, words, or style. Some are 
criticized also for the patronizing style in which they are written. 

1 Willis L. Uhl, Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary School 
Course in Reading, "University of Wisconsin Studies in History and Social Science." 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1921. 
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A brief analysis of the selection entitled "Before Coins Were 
Made" reveals the characteristics of superior reading material. 
Instead of beginning with apologies and by saying to the child 

TABLE III 
Responses of Teachers to Certain Types of Informational Selections 



Selection 


Number of 
Judgments 


Percentage 
of Unfa- 
vorable 

Judgments 


Comments and Their Frequency 


Grade VII: 
"The Mystery of Life" 


26 
19 

16 
IS 

IS 

14 

12 
12 
II 

9 

19 

IS 
11 

9 


81 
IOO 

IOO 
IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

73 

77 

9S 

100 
100 
100 


Too mature, 21 


"Early Conquests" 


Interesting problems, 4 
Too mature, 8 


"Wealth" 


Hard constructions, 8 
Too abstract, 3 
Too mature, 16 


"What a Good History Should 
Be" 


Too mature, 9 


"The Character of Columbus". . . 
" The Character of Washington " . 

"Genius and Industry" 


Hard words, 4 
Uninteresting, 1 
Too mature, 12 
Uninteresting, 3 
Too mature, 13 
Unfamiliar subject-matter, 1 
Not well told, 1 


"The Moral Rights of Animals" . 
"The Desert" 


Uninteresting, 1 
Too mature, 8 
Hard constructions, 6 


"The Settlers of New England". . 

Grade VHI: 
"Munera Pulveris" 


Geographical information, 2 
Too mature, 2 
Hard constructions, 1 
Uninteresting, 1 
History and biography, 1 


"The Renunciation" 


Uninteresting, 12 
Abstract, 3 

Interesting information, 1 
Too mature, 15 
Uninteresting, 1 
Too mature, 9 
Uninteresting, 4 
Too mature, 4 
Hard words, 4 
Uninteresting, 2 


"Wisdom and Prudence" 

"Immutable Justice" 





that he "will be interested in learning" about something, the selec- 
tion is permitted to stand on its own merits. These merits can be 
readily detected by means of an examination of the first paragraph 
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of the selection. This first paragraph with its interesting action, 

suggestions of adventure and heroism, interesting characters, 

problems, and information reads: 

When the agents of the Hudson's Bay Co. began to trade with the Indians 
they found it useless to talk about the prices of the things to be bought and sold 
in English money. The Indians did not want silver and gold. They wanted 
guns and knives and food and clothing. In return they brought furs to the 
trading stations. Among the Indians everything was spoken of as worth a 
certain number of beaver skins. Traders found that they could deal with 
the Indians much more easily by saying that guns and other things cost so 
many skins. For example, a gun cost 20 skins. 

As the selection proceeds there are many picturesque details 
which appeal to the reader's interests and hold his attention so 
that other facts may be effectively presented; for example, the 
kinds of money used in early days — wampum, dried codfish, and 
the red scalps of woodpeckers — aid in the effective presentation of 
facts about early media of exchange. Later in the selection, the 
story which Herodotus tells of huge ants bringing gold up when 
they burrow and the story of the use of iron hoes as a medium of 
exchange in China enliven the account. The comments of pupils 
indicate clearly that such characteristics as these distinguish these 
superior selections from the more common forms of informational 
material. These selections not only present information; they 
present interesting information in an interesting manner. An 
analysis of traditional informational selections shows that they 
present information which in many cases possesses little interest 
and that they present this either incoherently or in a style intended 
for adults. 

In this connection attention may be called to the small amount 
of space commonly given in histories, geographies, or supplementary 
readers to such topics as are treated in the informational selections 
under discussion. These topics include inventions, manufacturing, 
mining, roads and transportation, fisheries, and the cost of living. 
Textbooks designed for informational courses are quite as remiss in 
this matter as are readers. Both tend to neglect these topics or 
to present them in unsuitable form. 1 Without questioning the 

'J. F. Bobbitt, The Curriculum, pp. 110-11. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. The author presents a table showing the amount of space given to these and 
many similar topics in elementary- and high-school histories now in use. 
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value of the material in most textbooks, it is obvious that books 
could be written upon topics now receiving only the slightest 
treatment in school texts, and that such books, if well written, would 
meet with the almost unanimous approval of pupils and teachers. 
Such informational accounts might be extensive, though ele- 
mentary, and still supply the pupils with no more material than 
they may well be expected to read. 1 

The forceful statements of pupils indicate their understanding 
of the informational material presented to them in this investiga- 
tion. These comments are in contrast with their statements about 
much of the traditional literature upon which they reported under 
similar conditions. 

The lack of interest in other informational material may be 
due to the form in which it is written rather than to a lack of 
interest in the informational content itself. At any rate, pupils 
almost unanimously favored the newer informational selections and 
referred to the content as the source of interest. 

If the traditional form of informational material is to be used, 
teachers must recognize its lesser appeal to pupils' interests and 
plan to do more "teaching" than is needed with the newer informa- 
tional selections. 

Informational selections for use in schools should be written 
especially for the pupils and not culled from masterpieces written 
for the use of adults. 

The interest of pupils in the informational passages submitted 
to them was keen even before class discussion or study of them. 

Of all the superior selections reported upon by either teachers 
or pupils, informational or otherwise, the newer informational 
passages are as popular as any. 

Extensive additions of informational literature should be made 
to the course in reading. This increase might be in addition to 
the amount of matter now read in many schools if less time were 
devoted to oral reading and the analysis of overmature reading 
selections. 

1 J. F. Bobbitt, What the Schools Teach and Might Teach, pp. 27-29. "Cleveland 
Education Survey." New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1915. 



